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and "he who would buy love would be utterly contemned." The 
love that cannot be bought, seeks not its own, and gives itself 
freely, may exist in the worst form of marriage and may suffer 
in the best. It tends, as the author has finely shown, to create 
a type of marital union, wisely and tenderly considerate of the 
character and welfare of coming generations. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 
Cornell University. 



Christian Socialism in England. By Arthur V. Woodworth, 
Ph. D. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1903, pp. viii, 208. 

This book has as its purpose to supplement, from the records 
of the Socialist movement which have their initiative from the 
religious side, such studies as already exist of the more purely 
economic tendencies toward cooperation. Taking as his point of 
departure Kingsley's address to the Chartists in 1848, Mr. Wood- 
worth traces the subsequent growth of the teaching of Kingsley 
and Maurice, and the actual foundation of the movement in the 
Working Men's College, the Cooperative Movement, the Guild 
of St. Matthew, and the Christian Social Union. This history 
fills a chink in that of labor co-partnership and the moralisation 
of industrial conditions which it was certainly desirable to have 
filled: and there can be only praise for the thoroughness with 
which the facts regarding these institutions have been sought for, 
and their principles expounded. One or two deficiencies, how- 
ever, strike anyone who looks further back than 1848. Mr. 
Woodworth's account has not been attached to the economic con- 
ditions then prevailing, so much as to the political agitation and 
demands of the Chartists; and something might have been said 
of the earlier Socialists whose influence was not negligible on the 
later movement. There are, further, two lines of thought which 
have not been developed, although their omission may have been 
purposeful. In the first place, the literary development is only 
scantily referred to, although many persons would hold that 
Ruskin's view of the economists, or Kingsley's novels, or Carlyle's 
denunciations, or even some of George Eliot's work, was pecu- 
liarly relevant, and, perhaps, the most vivid side of the history as 
a whole. At any rate, there is much matter there which would 
have considerably relieved the plain facts of historical institutions. 
In the second place, while the author has traced on one hand the 
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growth of working institutions, and on the other the growth of 
those which rather exist for study, such as the Christian Social 
Union, he has given inadequate attention to the most modern 
endeavors to bridge this gap, such, for instance, as the University 
and College Settlements, or the efforts to make the personal 
service of educated people effective in leavening the more dan- 
gerous tendencies of aggressive Socialism. These things may 
have been considered outside Mr. Woodworth's scope. But this 
concise history would gain by being interwoven with the threads 
of literary or "practicable" socialism. 

D. H. Macgregor. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Principles of Moral Science, an Essay by the Rev. Walter 
McDonald, D. D., Prefect of the Dunboyne Establishment, St. 
Patrick's College, Maynooth. Dublin: Browne & Nolan, pp. 
xi, 230. 

This is an attempt on the part of a professed Roman Catholic 
to set forth the fundamental principles of Ethics as seen from 
that standpoint. The attempt is carried out with a good deal of 
acuteness, common-sense, and a refreshing naivete which makes 
it possible for the writer to admit his perplexities frankly. And 
owing to the theological position a curious side-light is thrown 
upon more than one of the deeper problems. Indeed, both the 
interest and weakness of the book seem largely due to an unques- 
tioning acceptance of this position. 

"Good" is taken as "a notion too simple to be capable of defini- 
tion"; "moral good" as applicable to those actions which are 
capable of being directed by intelligent will. Such actions are 
said to be in accordance with "natural law," that is to say, they 
are right and good to perform — and this Tightness holds whatever 
opinion men or Man may or may not entertain. On this point 
Dr. McDonald lays the utmost stress, and this belief in an absolute 
standard seems the pivot of his work, just as it is the mainstay 
of the whole Roman Catholic system. But he goes on to state 
that the natural law is "supported at every point by the divine 
law," and further that no sense can be attached to the word 
"oughf unless we assume the relation of an inferior to a superior 
who gives commands. The relation of this "divine law" to the 
"natural law" is not made clear, and the reader longs to put 
the Socratic question: "Does God command a thing because 
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